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Have the Germans changed? Will Germany 
now act as an integral part of the European Con- 
tinent, which only a decade ago it had tried to 
dominate through Nazi conquest? Has democracy 
come to stay in Germany? Or are pre-World War 
II ideas and practices still vigorous among the 
Germans? These are the questions which are be- 
ing asked, not only by those formerly oppressed by 
Germany and by the victors of World War II, but 
by the Germans themselves. Here a distinguished 
historian gives some clear-cut answers based on 
long-time study of the German nation. 
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regularly every summer since 1951, lecturing at universities and 


The Author 


Hans Konn, Sydenham Clark Parsons Professor of History at 
Smith College from 1934 to 1949 and since then professor of 
history at The City College of New York, has visited Germany 


in America Houses. He is the author of many books, including 
German History: Some New German Views (Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1954), and American Nationalism: An Interpretative Essay 
(New York, Macmillan, 1957), and the Headline Series, No. 112, 
“The Future of Austria” (July-August 1955). 


Coming Next 


“‘Great Decisions . . . 1959’—Reshaping Foreign Policy Amid 
Revolutions,” will present three articles. . . . I. “The Techno- 
logical Revolution: Reshapes Planets and People,” by Avrahm G. 
Mezerik, editor of International Review Service; II. ““The Eco- 
nomic and Social Revolution: Reshapes Relations between 
Human Beings,” by Emil Lengyel of New York University; and 
Ill. “The Shift in the Balance of Power: Reshapes Relations 
between Nations,” by Brooks Emeny, former president of the FPA 
... in the November-December issue of the Headline Series. 
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West Germany: 
New Era for 
German People 


by Hans Kohn 


THE YEAR 1945 MARKED THE GREATEST CRISIS in modern German 
history. It was not only the “1,000-year Reich” of the National 
Socialist regime which ended in utter collapse after only 12 years 
of existence. Prussia, which had largely determined German 
history for the past 200 years, and the German Reich created by 
the Prussian, Otto von Bismarck, also collapsed. 

Of Prussia no trace remained. The very name disappeared 
from the map. The Prussian ruling class, which had formed the 
core of the country’s armed forces and bureaucracy, both long 
renowned for their efficiency, was dispossessed and dispersed. A 
chapter of German history—and because of Germany's power in 
the center of Europe, also of European history—had come to an 
end in 1945. 

What most Europeans remembered were three recent fateful 
events—1914, the outbreak of the first great European war of the 
present century; 1933, the rise to power of Hitler; 1939, the year 
Hitler unleashed World War II. Thus Europe understandably 
wondered and worried what the future of Germany would be 
and what it would hold in store for the rest of the Continent. 
The Germans, however, were much too dazed in 1945 to ask 
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Allied victory, which came after Germany had gloried in great 
military success. 

But this time the situation was very different from that in 1918. 
The whole of Germany was occupied by foreign troops; the 
German cities lay in rubble; there was no German government 
in existence. Moreover, about 10 million German-speaking people 
expelled from Poland, Czechoslovakia and other Eastern and 
Central European countries poured into West Germany. These 
refugees represented a heavy drain on the resources of a half- 
starving population in a land where transportation was disrupted 
and normal economic life had come to a standstill. 


Germany Under Four-Power Occupation 


The leaders of the three victorious allies—the United States, 
Britain and the U.S.S.R.—met at Potsdam near Berlin. According 
to the Potsdam agreement of August 2, 1945, eastern Germany was 
to be separated from Germany. A small part of it was to be 
administered by the U.S.S.R., which received the northern half 
of East Prussia with the important city of Kénigsberg, renamed 
Kaliningrad. By far the greater part was taken over by Poland. 
The Poles acquired all the lands east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers, lands which the Poles regarded for historical reasons as 
their “recovered” territory. 

The rest of Germany was divided into four occupation zones. 
The most populous one in northwestern Germany was allotted 
to the British; the U.S.S.R. and the United States occupied zones 
of approximately equal populations, the former in middle 
Germany, the latter in the southwest. The French were assigned 
a relatively small territory along the middle Rhine, including the 
Saar region. The former German capital of Berlin was occupied 
and administered jointly by all four powers. On all sides, how- 
ever, Berlin was surrounded by Soviet-occupied territory. 
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themselves such questions. As in 1918, they were stunned by the 
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Two Germanies 

The hope of continuing cooperation among the victorious 
allies soon disappeared, but at Potsdam the confidence in Com- 
munist good will had been so great that no provision was made 
for free access to Berlin for the Western allies. In 1946 the Western 
allies had no united policy against the Communist threat, nor 
did they cooperate among themselves. Their occupation zones 
were tightly insulated from each other. Although the Potsdam 
agreement regarded Germany under the four-power occupation as 
an economic unit, it was never treated as such, and each occupying 
power followed its own economic policy. Other points agreed upon 
in Potsdam were the trial of the Nazi war criminals and the 
denazification and democratization of German economic and 
political life. Only the first of these points, however, was carried 
out in November 1945 by all the powers acting in accord through 
the International Military Tribunal convened at Nuremberg, the 
once celebrated center of Nazi party manifestations. Otherwise, 
each occupying power followed its own distinct policy with 
regard to denazification and democratization. 

Only after 1947 did the Western allies, who had been eager to 
disarm and to return to a policy of normal peace, recognize the 
nature of Communist aggression. The widening breach between 
the democracies and the U.S.S.R. brought two results for Germany 
—closer cooperation among the Western allies on the one hand, 
and a more stringent separation between the zones occupied by 
them, known as West Germany, and the Soviet-occupied zone, 
now generally called East Germany, on the other. These new 
designations were not merely geographic terms. The two parts 
of Germany became more and more disparate, socially and cul- 
turally. In West Germany democratic forms of life were intro- 
duced according to Western tradition. In East Germany, with its 
capital in Pankow, the Russians imposed the social and cultural 
pattern of communism. Only Berlin remained as a point of con- 
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according to Potsdam agreement 


tinuing contact in which the two worlds—of democracy and com- 
munism—and the two Germanies met. From the Western point of 
view, West Berlin was a showcase of liberty in the midst of a 
Communist-oriented and Easternized society. 


The Emergence of West Germany 

Generally, from 1946 on, the Western allies, in their zones, 
began to introduce democratic self-government based on free 
elections. They started from the grass roots with local and regional 
councils. Germany was divided into provinces, called Lander, each 
administered by its own cabinet of ministers. In 1948 the three 
Western occupation zones were merged and incorporated into the 
European Recovery Program, launched that year by the United 
States under the name of the Marshall Plan. 

The most important decision made by the foreign ministers 
of the Western countries in February 1948 was to call for a 
democratically-elected German constituent assembly, named the 
Parliamentary Council. Of real significance for the future of 
Germany was the allied program that demanded a constitution 
which would “enable the Germans to play their part in bringing 
to an end the present division of Germany not by the reconstitu- 
tion of a centralized Reich but by means of a federal form of 
government which adequately protects the rights of the respective 
states, and which at the same time provides for adequate central 
authority and which guarantees the rights and freedom of the 
individual.” 


New Constitution 

After lengthy negotiations a German constitution, called the 
Basic Law, drafted in conformity with these expressed directives 
was adopted by the German Parliamentary Council on May 8, 1949 
and went into force on May 23. The German Federal Republic 
was proclaimed on that day, and the first general election under 
the new constitution was held on August 14. 
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The new state was neither independent nor sovereign. Its 
foreign policy and many of its economic policies remained under 
the control of the allies. The principal change was that Allied 
military governors were replaced by Allied high commissioners. 
John J. McCloy, now chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
became the first American high commissioner, replacing General 
Lucius D. Clay, the last American military governor. In spite of 
this continuation of the occupation the Western allies regarded 
the Germans as “partners in an enterprise of mutual concern.” 
They declared that “a restored and democratic Germany should 
be fully integrated, economically and politically, in a united 
Europe capable of resisting the threat of Communist imperialism.” 
In the light of this statement it is understandable that the Soviet 
Union disapproved of the West’s policy. 

The determination of the Western allies to see their zones 
integrated into a democratic Europe was countered by Russia’s 
equally strong determination to keep its own zone a part of Com- 
munist Europe. A propaganda campaign was launched by the 
Communists to make West Germany appear as a forward bastion 
of the West preparing a new “Hitlerite” aggression against the 
Soviet Union. That the Hitlerite aggression in 1939 was directed 
against Poland and the West with Soviet support and encourage- 
ment was conveniently overlooked by the Kremlin. 
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How Has 
Germany 
Changed? 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC was the most 
hopeful step in modern German history, from both a democratic 
and a European point of view. The Weimar Republic, created in 
1919 after the Germans’ defeat in World War I, had preserved the 
Prussianized character imposed on Germany by Bismarck. It even 
continued the designation of Germany as the German Reich, a 
name fraught for the Germans with all the symbol-power of a 
universal empire, leader of Europe. The first popularly elected 
president of the Weimar Germany, characteristically entitled 
Reichprasident, was Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, steeped 
in the traditions of the German Empire and bearer of the Prussian 
military tradition. 

The new Germany created in 1949 was different. The name 
Reich, with all its tempting and dangerous connotations, disap- 
peared. Germany was now a republic, which returned to the old 
pre-Bismarckian federal tradition of German history. Similarly, 
the center of German history—because of the country’s division— 
shifted from its eastern part to its western part. 

Until the middle of the 19th century western Germany—the 
Rhineland, the free city of Frankfurt am Main, Baden and 
Wiirttemberg—had been the center of German life. There, West- 
ern ideas of individual liberty and democracy took root more 
firmly than elsewhere in Germany. Until 1866 the German capital 
had always been in the western area. The first freely elected 
German Parliament met in 1848 in Frankfurt am Main. Berlin 
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became the capital of the German Reich only in 1871 through 
Bismarck’s victories over the German Confederation and over 
France. As a result of World War II the center of gravity in 
Germany again shifted to the west. Bonn on the Rhine became 
the capital. It was thus a natural consequence that the German 
Federal Republic joined the Council of Europe and other common 
institutions of Western Europe. 


New Look—New Men 


Germany’s new look was well represented by the two men who 
were called in 1949 to the leadership of the German Federal 
Republic. Dr. Theodor Heuss, born in 1884 in Brackenheim, in 
the state of Wiirttemberg, a political scientist and author who had 
long been a member of the German Democratic party, was elected 
federal president. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, born in 1876 in Cologne, 
in the Rhineland, who before Hitler’s rise to power had been lord 
mayor of that city, was made federal chancellor. Bundesprasident 
Heuss is a Protestant; Bundeskanzler Adenauer is a Roman 
Catholic. Both have always been staunch opponents of the 
National Socialist regime and of extreme German nationalism. 

The development of the German Federal Republic was demo- 
cratic in character. In fact, at no time in modern German 
history has there been a regime as steadfastly democratic and as 
strongly willing to be a partner of the Western community as that 
of the German Federal Republic. In recognition of this change 
the occupation of Germany by Allied forces was ended in 1955. 
The German Federal Republic became a “free and equal member 
of the community of nations.” The Allied high commissioners 
became ambassadors of their nations to the new German govern- 
ment. Dr. James Bryant Conant, former president of Harvard 
University, who had followed Walter J. Donnelly as high com- 
missioner in 1953, was named the first American ambassador to 
the German Federal Republic. 

The new Germany was proclaimed as a sovereign state on May 
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5, 1955, almost exactly ten years after the end of the war. The 
occupation armies remained, but now as troops stationed on Ger- 
man soil with the agreement of the German government, for the 
defense of Germany. At about the same time, on May 9, the 
German Federal Republic was accepted at the Paris meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a full-fledged member 
of the Western alliance. Chancellor Adenauer, in his speech there, 
stressed the ardent desire of the Germans for peace. “The German 
people have paid harshly for the horrors which were committed 
in their name by blind and evil leadership. . . . I see in the acces- 
sion of the Federal Republic to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization . . . the expression of the need to overcome the 
narrow-minded nationalism which, in past decades, was the root 
of our disaster. ... Within the community . . . we wish to employ 
all our efforts for the safeguarding of freedom and human 
dignity.” 


A Divided Country 


The German Federal Republic, however, did not include the 
Soviet occupied zone and the city of Berlin. Nor had the fate of 
the Saar territory been decided in 1955. Thus Germany (outside 
; the territories which had become for all practical purposes part 
; of Poland and of the U.S.S.R.) consisted in 1955 of four different 
political entities. 


AREA AND PopuLaTION IN DivipepD GERMANY IN 1955 


Area 1955 Estimate 

(in sq. miles) of Population 
German Federal Republic 94,733 49,696,000 
Saar Territory 991 980,000 
German Democratic Republic 41,380 16,721,000 
Berlin 341 3,350,000 


The Russian occupation authorities established in their zone the 
German Democratic Republic under strict Communist control. 
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Reliable information about conditions in East Germany was as 
difficult to obtain as in other Communist-controlled lands. Wil- 
helm Pieck, a veteran Communist, was elected president, and Otto 
Grotewohl, a former Social Democrat, who had joined the Com- 
munists and established with them the Communist-directed 
Socialist Unity party, became chancellor. In June 1953 the workers 
in the German Democratic Republic demonstrated and rioted 
against economic conditions. Their uprising was suppressed, but 
it led to some improvement in the pitiful situation of the workers. 
The uprising, like the one three years later in Hungary, clearly 
indicated the unpopularity of the Communist regime, which in 
both countries seemed to depend largely on Russian armed might. 
An even better indication of the situation in the Soviet-occupied 
zone is the continuous stream of Germans who migrate to West 
Germany and West Berlin in quest of better living conditions and 
of political freedom. 

The city of Berlin forms neither part of the German Federal 
Republic nor of the German Democratic Republic. In its social 
and cultural life it is divided into two different parts—West Berlin, 
with an area of 189.7 square miles and a population of around 
2.2 million, and a smaller Eastern part. The Soviet government has 
made several attempts to force the Western allies to surrender 
West Berlin, which has developed into a remarkable outpost of 
democracy behind the Iron Curtain. The most important of these 
attempts occurred in 1948, when the Communists imposed a 
blockade on all land traffic between West Berlin and the free 
world. This blockade was maintained for over ten months, and 
during that period the inhabitants of West Berlin were supplied 
with the necessities of life by an Anglo-American airlift. 


Saar Settlement 

The coal-rich and highly industrialized Saar territory was occu- 
pied after the war by the French, who established there an 
autonomous German administration and united it with France 
in economic and monetary matters. In 1945 this seemed to most 
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Saarlanders a favorable solution. With Germany’s rapid economic 
recovery, however, the mood changed. 

An attempt was made to preserve a “European” status for the 
Saar. In 1955 Chancellor Adenauer agreed with the French gov- 
ernment that the territory should become the responsibility of the 
Western European Union, to which both France and West Ger- 
many belonged, and that the status of the Saar would again be 
taken up when a final peace treaty with Germany was concluded. 
In a plebiscite in October 1955, however, only one-third of the 
Saar population voted for such a European solution. Two-thirds 
of the voters, consisting mainly of German nationalists and Social 
Democrats, rejected this status. Thereupon the future of the Saar 
was settled through Franco-German negotiations which were 
successfully concluded in the autumn of 1956. On January 1, 1957 
the Saar became politically an integral part, a Land, of the 
German Federal Republic, while remaining for three more years 
economically united with France. In return France received cer- 
tain economic concessions from Germany. The happy solution of 
the thorny Saar problem, which had poisoned Franco-German 
relations after World War I, was an indication of the lessened 
nationalist temper in both France and West Germany and of 
the latter’s changed attitude toward cooperation with its Western 
neighbors. 


West Germany and Europe 

Germany’s partition, like that of Korea and Vietnam, is not a 
cause but a consequence and a symptom of the world-wide tension 
between democracy and communism. These three divided nations 
have not yet become members of the United Nations. But West 
Germany has been accepted as a member of all the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations—the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO), the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the World Health Organization (WHO), the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (Fund), the International Bank for Recon- 
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struction and Development (Bank)—and other international 
agencies, and does have observer status at the UN. 

More important, however, is West Germany’s cooperation with 
the various agencies and organizations which since 1948 have laid 
the foundation of European integration. Germany was admitted 
as a full member of the Council of Europe in May 1951. In August 
1952 the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) was 
created, marking the first step toward a supranational form of 
integration. Its members are Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. Among these six nations Ger- 
many was economically the most powerful by 1958. 

On January 1, 1958 two new economic communities, uniting the 
six European nations, came into existence—the European Eco- 
nomic Community, which is to become in the course of the next 
12 years a common market, and the European Atomic Energy 
Community. On March 21, 1958 the deliberative body of the three 
economic communities met for the first time in Strasbourg, France, 
as a European Parliamentary Assembly. Such close cooperation 
between Germany and the rest of Western Europe would have 
been unthinkable before 1945. 
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The Political 
Structure 


Topay GERMANY IS A DEMOCRATIC FEDERAL REPUBLIC. It consists of 
ten member states or Lander, of which North Rhine-Westphalia 
has the largest and Bremen the smallest population. Bremen is 
also the smallest state in area, and Bavaria the largest. Slightly 
more than half the population of the country is Protestant, as 
compared with East Germany, whose population is 81.3 percent 
Protestant. 


The Lander of the Federal Republic 
(arranged from north to south) 


Area Population Density 
Land Capital 1956 
(in sq. miles) (in thousands) (per sq. mile) 

Schleswig-Holstein Kiel 6,054 2,271.0 375 
Hamburg Hamburg 288 17929 6,225 
Lower Saxony Hanover 18,284 6,541.2 358 
Bremen Bremen 156 648.8 4,159 
North Rhine-Westphalia Diisseldorf 13,111 14,989.5 1,143 
Saar Saarbriicken 991 1,000.5 1,010 
Hesse Wiesbaden 8,150 4,603.1 565 
Rhineland-Palatinate Mainz 7,656 3,324.9 434 
Baden-Wiirttemberg Stuttgart 13,803 524 
Bavaria Munich 27,239 9,191.8 337 


Federal Republic Bonn 95,733 51,595.9 539 
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West Berlin, with a larger territory than the Land of Bremen 
and with a larger population than either the Hamburg or Bremen 
Lander, is governed by the Senate of Berlin, which serves as a 
governing cabinet. The House of Representatives has 127 mem- 
bers, and all federal laws which are intended to apply to Berlin 
must specifically be approved by it. One result of the assimilation 
of Berlin in the Bund is that the latter has the same obligations 
towards Berlin as toward any other Land. 

The Federal Republic is governed by a legislature consisting of 
two houses. The far more important of the two is the Federal 
Diet or Bundestag, elected by universal, direct, free, equal and 
secret suffrage every four years. The other house is the Federal 
Council or Bundesrat in which each Land is represented by three 
to five votes according to its population. Its members, however, 
are not elected as in the case of the United States Senate. They 
are appointed by and represent the Lander governments. The 
Bundesversammlung, or Federal Assembly, elects the federal presi- 
dent for a five-year term. The Federal Diet, alone, elects the federal 
chancellor, who, in turn, proposes the federal ministers, who 
are appointed and dismissed by the president. 


Strong Chancellor 


The chancellor has been given a strong position under the con- 
stitution. He is responsible to the Bundestag and cannot be dis- 
missed unless a successor is elected and the president is requested 
to dismiss him by a majority vote in that house. Thus the 
permanent governmental crises which plagued both Weimar Ger- 
many and the French Fourth Republic, contributing to the 
weakening of democracy there, have been avoided in West 
Germany. 

In addition to the legislative and executive organs of the Fed- 
eral government there is a Federal Constitutional Court (Bundes- 
verfassungsgericht) with its seat in Karlsruhe (Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg). It has the power to decide questions concerning the consti- 
tution and to test the constitutionality of legislation. Any 
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This and other photos courtesy Roy Bernard Co. 


President Theodor Heuss and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 


Fed- 
ides- | measure taken by the state, including any police measure, can, 
tem- | in so far as it affects the rights of the individual, be contested in 
nsti- | the courts and thus be subjected to a legal test of its lawfulness. 
Any | The various stages of administration are subjected to almost 
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unrestricted supervision by the administrative courts. In this way, 
the security of both the state and the individual citizen is ensured 
by every means that a state based on the rule of law can provide. 

The Lander have the right to pass their own laws, except in such 
fields as those of foreign affairs, defense, nationality, currency 
and minting, postal, telegraph and telephone communications, 
customs duties, commerce and so on, which are reserved to the 
Federal government. In many matters of “concurrent legislation,” 
both the Bund (the central government) and the Lander have the 
right to pass laws. In cultural and educational matters the 
Lander alone are competent to legislate. 

The political composition of the Land governments is inde- 
pendent of that of the Bund. For example, while the Social Demo- 
crats in the Bundestag have been in the Opposition since 1949, 
they lead many Lander governments and some have served as 
their heads. This fact is of great importance in the decisions of 
the Bundesrat, through which the Lander exert their influence at 
the Federal level. 

The Federal Constitution provides that amendments to the 
constitution require a two-thirds majority in both houses. The 
articles of the constitution dealing with the rights and liberties of 
the citizens and with the federal structure of Germany cannot be 
changed at all. They form the unalterable basis of a democratic 
federal state. 


Stable Two-Party System 

The three federal elections, which were held in 1949, 1953 and 
1957, have demonstrated the democratic stability of Germany. All 
three elections returned to power the Christian Democrats led by 
Konrad Adenauer. The Christian Democratic Union (CDU) is a 
party based on Christian principles, adhering to federalism and to 
close cooperation with the West. It is not a continuation of the 
Catholic Center party which played an important role in the 
Bismarckian, as well as the Weimar, Reich. It is a party in which 
both Protestants and Catholics cooperate. It can be defined as a 
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democratic and conservative party with an outspoken middle-class 
appeal. 

The chief Opposition party is the Social Democratic party 
(SPD). Its members are moderate socialists, who have largely 
abandoned former plans for large-scale nationalization and are 
vigorously opposed to communism. Yet under its first leader, Kurt 
Schumacher, who died in 1952, the party, in opposition to 
Adenauer’s pro-Western policy, made itself the spokesman of a 
German nationalism of neutralist character. It demanded the 
reunification of Germany rather than: its integration with the 
West. Such an emphasis on national unity as the chief goal of 
German policy has in the past always fanned the flames of German 
nationalism and tended to weaken German political freedom. 

This nationalist stand was softened by the Social Democrats 
after Schumacher’s death and after the elections of September 6, 
1953, in which the party’s share of the vote declined from 29.2 
percent to 28.8 percent in spite of the much larger participation of 
the voters (86 percent as against 78.5 percent in 1949). Yet, being 
in the Opposition, the Social Democrats continued to seize every 
opportunity to oppose Adenauer’s foreign policy when they felt 
that a reunification stand might win popular support. Unlike 
postwar Austria, after 1945 Germany did not succeed in forming 
a coalition between the conservative Christian party and the 
Social Democrats. Nevertheless, Germany has developed a stable 
democracy. 

There are two reasons for believing in the stability of the 
German democratic system. The first is that German parlia- 
mentary democracy has moved more and more toward a two-party 
system. Of the minor political groups, the most important in 1949 
was the Free Democratic party (FDP), an upper middle class party 
stressing economic liberalism, which like all other smaller parties 
has steadily lost votes. On the other hand, the two major parties— 
the SPD and the CDU—have gained both votes and seats, the CDU 
receiving in 1957 an absolute majority on both counts. Popular 
participation in the 1957 election surpassed even that of 1953, 
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with 88.24 percent of the voters going to the polls. Besides the two 
major parties only two smaller groups are still represented in the 
Bundestag. One of them is the Free Democratic party which joined 
the Social Democrats in the Opposition; the other, the German 
party, helped Chancellor Adenauer to form his government. 
The other reason for optimism regarding the future of German 
democracy is the conspicuous and continuing weakness of the 
extremist parties of both the left and the right. The Communist 
party received 5.7 percent of the vote in 1949. Four years later 
it could muster only 2.2 percent of the vote and received not a 
single seat. On August 17, 1956 the Communist party was banned 
in West Germany and therefore took no part in the 1957 elections. 
Nor did the rightist groups of neo-Nazis or extreme nationalists 
fare better. The most considerable among them, the German 
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Reich party, received in 1953 only 1.1 percent of the vote. It, too, 
was later declared unconstitutional by a decision of the Federal 
Constitutional Court. None of the extreme nationalist groups is 
represented in the Bundestag. Bonn is not Weimar, where 
democracy perished through lack of strong pro-Western leader- 
ship, through a multitude of small competing parties and through 
the rapid growth of extremist movements of right and left. 
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The Economic 
Picture 


IN THE ECONOMIC FIELD, WEsT GERMANY has become a welfare 
state, a fact equally accepted by both major parties, in whose 
struggle for power economic issues play only a minor part. For 
this reason, as we shall see, German foreign policy, not economics, 
forms the main controversial issue between the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Social Democrats. 

It is true that the Socialists have a “left” wing represented by 
men like Herbert Wehner and Willi Eichler. But the majority of 
the party and the party leader himself, Erich Ollenhauer, are 
moderates, who do not demand socialization or large-scale eco- 
nomic planning. A ten-point platform, proposed at the beginning 
of the electoral campaign in June 1957, upheld private enterprise. 
In point six, the party came out for assuring free competition by 
the restriction of cartels and trusts, a program familiar to Ameri- 
cans. Instead of socialization, the Socialists stress stable prices. 
But on this point they have no divergence with Adenauer’s 
avowed policy. In recent years the level of prices has been kept 
under control. Benefits given under old-age pension and social 
security arrangements have been increased, thus bringing relief 
to the only indigent part of the German population. Domestic 
prosperity and financial stability are too impressive to create 
electoral issues. 

Social Democratic influence prevails, of course, among indus- 
trial workers. Most of them are organized in the German Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund). This or- 
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ganization has over 6 million members, of whom 82.6 percent are 
workers, 10.5 percent are employees and 6.9 percent are civil 
servants. Through the legislation called Mitbestimmung (Code- 
termination), the workers now possess the right to have a say in 
management. In the directorates of large heavy-industry firms, one 
of the directors, nominated by the leading workers’ organization, 
represents workers’ interests. The German workers and their 
trade unions can rightly claim a very great share in the rapid 
economic reconstruction of their country. During the past decade 
there has been hardly any serious industrial dispute in the German 
Federal Republic. 


Economic Recovery 

The impressive growth of the West German economy after 1948 
occurred under a system the Germans call “social market 
economy.” It is a system based on free enterprise, but which also 
gives due consideration to social progress and social security. The 
example of Germany has shown that a free market system can 
become the foundation of a rapidly growing economy and of rising 
prosperity. The German people as a whole is more prosperous 
today than it has ever been. Although the scars of the war are 
still noticeable, most cities have emerged from the rubble more 
beautiful than before. West Germany, within its present frontiers, 
is well on the way to becoming one of the strongest states next to 
the two superpowers, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

The division of Germany into the Federal Republic and the 
Soviet-controlled zone carries a lesson visible to all. West Germany, 
cooperating closely with the West, has achieved a remarkable 
degree of prosperity, while the zone supported by the Soviet Union 
is lagging behind. The West German workers are on the whole 
economically satisfied. The same can hardly be said of the workers 
in the Soviet zone. Yet in both sectors the human material is the 
same in its resourcefulness, energy, organizational discipline and 
technical skill—although there are differences in the industrial 
raw material resources of the two areas. Although the Eastern zone 
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made great progress in the last year, it can in no way stand com- 
parison with West Germany, where the wave of prosperity has 
advanced workers’ real wages 60 percent in the past eight years 
and has helped Germany to accumulate reserves of over $5 billion 
in gold and foreign currencies. 


Germany’s ‘Economic Miracle’ 

Germany’s “economic miracle” started with the unexpected 
lifting of controls and rationing regulations and the currency 
reform which Dr. Ludwig Erhard, who for nine years was German 
minister for economic affairs, introduced in 1948. As elsewhere 
in the free world, the recovery of Germany would have been im- 
possible without large-scale American aid. By May 1958 the 
economic boom had been followed by a slower increase in indus- 
trial production, but the general economy showed no visible signs 
of a recession. The world recession naturally affected German 
export trade, which in March of this year, for the first time since 
1953, did not exceed the rate of the corresponding month of the 
previous year but fell below it by 5 percent. This decrease in 
demand from abroad could be compensated by a development of 
the home market. By mid-1958, however, two key industries—coal 
and steel—were showing the effects of recession. 


Not a Unique Phenomenon 

This much discussed “miracle,” however, is not a unique 
phenomenon in modern German history. After Bismarck’s vic- 
tory over France in 1871, Germany, following the unification 
of its component states, transformed itself with similar speed from 
a mainly agricultural area into a highly efficient industrialized 
modern nation. Again, after 1923 the stabilization of the German 
currency following the most disastrous inflation in history in- 
augurated, with the help of foreign credits, a period of rapid 
economic growth. 

But the present ‘“‘miracle” seems the most spectacular of all. 
In 1958 West Germany, of all the European countries, resembles 
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the United States most in industrial expansion and in the mod- 
ernization and mechanization of its equipment. The growth of 
the economy and of the national income was primarily effected 
by industry, which provided full employment to a population that 
has grown, mostly as a result of the inflow of over 11 million ex- 
pellees and refugees from the East, by about 25 percent in one 
decade. West Germany’s economic progress and social stability 
were achieved in spite of the fact that it now has no colonial 
possessions, and was deprived, through the fortunes of a war it had 
started, of almost half of its territory. 


Coal and Iron 

The industrial center of the Federal Republic is the Rhine- 
Ruhr area, where most of the hard coal is extracted and where 
iron smelting is concentrated. These two industries alone employ 
844,000 workers. The production of iron and steel in the Federal 
Republic had by 1955 surpassed that of 1938, the last year before 
the outbreak of World War II, and continues to rise. The most im- 
portant figures for such a comparison, not including the Saar, 
are as follows: 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


1938 1951 1955 1957 
(in thousands of metric tons) 


Pig Iron 15,176 10,697 16,482 18,358 
Steel ingots and casting 17,902 13,506 21,336 24,509 
Rolled products finished 11,730 9,356 14,207 16,443 


In 1956, the blast furnaces converted nearly 16 million tons of iron 
ore from abroad, mainly from Sweden, and 11.8 million tons from 
Germany itself. Germany moved to first place among the countries 
of the European Coal and Steel Community in the production of 
steel and iron. 

The same progress was achieved in the production of hard coal 
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and lignite (brown coal). A similar comparison illustrates the 
progress of the past few years: 


Harp Coat anpb LIGNITE PRODUCTION 


1938 1951 1955 1957 
(in thousands of metric tons) 
Coal 136,956 118,925 131,811 134,382 
Lignite 68,281 83,121 90,483 97,784 


Germany has also recaptured its share of the world export trade. 
In 1957 it exported finished manufactures to the value of 
$6,893,095,238 and semifinished manufactures to the value of 
$988,809,524; it imported $2,375 million in foodstuffs and 
$2,232,380,952 in raw materials. In the last few years Germany 
has taken an increasing share in supplying underdeveloped coun- 
tries, among them Turkey and India, with technical skills and 
machinery; and some American experts believe it can and should 
do more in helping to finance development projects. 

Among German industries, taking the number of persons em- 
ployed as a basis of comparison, coal and iron rank first, followed 
by machine construction, textiles, electrotechnics, food, chemicals, 
clothing, medical and pharmaceutical research and production, 
and shipbuilding. In the production of automobiles Germany in 
1957 ranked second after the United States. The German Volks- 
wagen has become one of the most popular small cars throughout 
the world. 


Growth of Communications 

Similar progress was achieved in the field of communications. 
German railroads and roads are once more among the best in the 
world. The increase in the number of motor vehicles, both of 
German registration and in the fast-growing transit traffic, entails 
a heavy burden on the German roads. The government has 
worked out a ten-year plan for road construction, including the 
enlargement of existing federal roads. 
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Of the German airports the largest is the Rhine-Main airport 
near Frankfurt am Main. The Deutsche Lufthansa, the official 
German airline, resumed its operations in the summer of 1955 
and has since expanded its participation in international air 
transport. The other international German airports are in or near 
Berlin, Bremen, Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Hanover, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Nuremberg and Cologne. 

The two most important ports of Germany are Hamburg and 
Bremen, both ancient cities of the Hansa which have maintained 
their status as “free cities” through most of German history and 
now form Lander of their own. Before World War II Hamburg 
was the third largest port in the world. In 1938, 19,316 vessels 
cleared the port with a tonnage of 20,547,148. The number in 
1955 was 18,265 ships with a tonnage of 21,292,943. By 1957 the 
tonnage had increased to 26,601,000. The comparable figures for 
ships cleared in the same year in the port of Bremen were 9,098 
of 16,423,399 net tons as against 9,560 ships of 10,268,952 tons 
in 1938. 

According to the latest data West Germany's foreign trade 
showed in May 1958 a decline of 6 percent in exports and 14 
percent in imports, compared with the figures for the same month 
of 1957. Yet the exports, valued at $717,143,000, surpassed by far 
the imports, valued at $542,619,000, for that month—statistics show 
that the average monthly exports for the last quarter of 1957 
amounted to $771,660,000, and imports, $665,670,000. Despite a 
decline in business, the balance of trade rose in Germany’s favor. 
For the first five months of 1958 imports declined 3.5 percent 
compared with the same period of the year before, but exports 
rose 1.7 percent. 

One question of particular interest to Americans is that of 
decartelization, corresponding to the antitrust laws in the United 
States. After 1945 the Western occupying powers promulgated 
legislation to break up the famous giant industrial combinations 
which were supposed to have favored and financed German 
military aggression. Under these laws the mammoth concerns of 
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‘port the Krupp Works, the I.G. Farben Industries and the United 
ficial | Steel Works were broken up, or some of their properties sold. 
1955 | The German Federal government accepted enforcement of these 
| air | deconcentration laws when it acquired sovereignty in 1955. But in 
near | 1957 it asked permission not to proceed with the deconcentration. 
tutt- | The trend toward the reconcentration of heavy industry and 
banking has become noticeable in recent years, and it is very 
and | doubtful whether the clock could be turned back. Under present 
ined | conditions it would be difficult to enforce the deconcentration 
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Problems of 
Foreign Policy 


IN THE ABSENCE OF ANY GENUINELY CONTROVERSIAL economic or 
social problem, the struggle between the government and the 
Opposition in West Germany has concentrated largely on issues 
and methods of foreign policy. The main issues of foreign policy 
today, as they appear to many Germans, are the reunion of the 
two Germanies—the German Federal Republic and the German 
Democratic Republic—and the desire of the German expellees 
from Czechoslovakia and Poland to return to their old homes. 

The question of German reunion or unification is very complex. 
For the problem of German “unity” is closely connected with the 
question of German frontiers, a question which has played a 
fateful role in modern German history. Are the present frontiers, 
between Germany and Poland, and between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, to be regarded as final? There is only one point 
on which all Poles—Communist and anti-Communist—agree with 
equal determination, and that is not to relinquish their recovered 
territories and to regard the Oder-Neisse as the definitive frontier 
to the West. The fear of a strong and united Germany drives both 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to seek protection from and coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. For the Czechs the memory of the 
1938 Munich agreement under which the West gave Hitler a free 
hand in the East is still a traumatic experience. They are deter- 
mined to retain the Sudetenland, which they lost following 
Munich, as part of their national territory. 

Yet some of the organizations of German expellees talk not only 
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of returning to their homelands which are now part of Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, but of withdrawing those homelands from their 
present territorial allegiance to the Poles and Czechs. Some Ger- 
mans, too, claim the need to restore Germany to its 1937 frontiers. 
But others go even so far as to claim the frontiers of 1914 or 1939. 
No responsible German party, however, has backed such claims. 
The official demand today is only for unification of the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet-controlled zone of Germany. This issue 
is of legitimate concern to the Germans. It is much more real than 
the two problems which plagued Germany after 1918—the 
“wrongs” of the Treaty of Versailles and the “abnormality” of 
what was known as the Polish Corridor. These were largely fic- 
titious issues, but German propaganda used them to inflame 
nationalism, and these flames, not being extinguished by energetic 
action of the West and of German liberals, caused the conflagra- 
tion of the 1930's. By contrast, unification is a legitimate issue, yet 
it is not deeply felt among the German masses and it does not yet 
feed the flames of German nationalism. 

It is an unfortunate aspect of the present German situation that 
the Social Democrats have made themselves the chief exponents 
of nationalism. This runs counter to their international and 
democratic tradition. Their staunch adherence to democratic 
principles in domestic affairs is above suspicion today as it always 
was. But their first postwar leader, Kurt Schumacher, believed that 
the Social Democrats had lost ground in the Weimar period be- 
cause they were not nationalist enough and were too closely 
identified with the West and its traditions. Schumacher’s national- 
ist policy persisted even after his death. His party remained op- 
posed to Dr. Adenauer, whose pro-Western foreign policy has 
become the chief target of sharp criticism, not only on the part of 
the Social Democrats, but also of many German intellectuals. Dr. 
Adenauer has been accused of being inflexible in his foreign policy, 
of showing too little independence as a German and of being too 
subservient to the foreign policy of the United States. 
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Dr. Adenauer’s Foreign Policy 

Yet in three elections the German voters, in growing numbers, 
expressed their confidence in the leadership of Dr. Adenauer. The 
question now is, How long will Adenauer be able to guide Ger- 
many? He is the last surviving member of an older generation 
which has shaped Europe’s future in the years following World 
War II. The problem of his succession is being continually posed. 

Adenauer has not been an easy taskmaster. A man of autocratic 
temper, by training an administrator and not a parliamentarian, 
he has nevertheless accomplished much for German democracy. 
The Germans, a people without a strong or respected parlia- 
mentarv tradition, are becoming accustomed to the game of 
parliamentary life, and Bonn, a most improbable site for a capital, 
is slowly affirming its position. More important, under Adenauer’s 
leadership, the Germans, at least for the time being, have re- 
nounced the game which they played under Kaiser Wilhelm IT 
and in the Weimar Republic of regarding their country either as 
a spiritual bastion against the West or themselves as masters of 
a policy of balance between East and West. The present pro- 
Western and democratic foundation of German policy may prove 
Adenauer’s most significant achievement. 

Many critics, however, not without justification, contend that 
without any conciliatory gestures Dr. Adenauer has excluded one 
of the two great Western-oriented parties in Germany, the Social 
Democrats, from participation in his administration, and has 
relied too exclusively on his own Christian Democratic Union. 


Need for Participation of Social Democrats 


It is understand.ble that the Social Democrats long to form, or 
to participate in, a government. And it is in the interest of German 
democracy that the struggle for leadership become more com- 
petitive than it has been since 1945. Dr. Adenauer has successfully 
consolidated the Federal Republic in close cooperation with the 
West. Having achieved this success, he could have encouraged 
participation by the Opposition. Then the struggle within the 
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German parliamentary system could have become a struggle be- 
tween the “ins” and the “outs,” both of whom would have ex- 
perienced the sober responsibilities of administration. 

The Social Democratic party did adopt a responsible role in 
1956. Its party congress which met in Munich in July of that year 
ended with a full victory of the moderate wing. The new platform 
took into account the fact that the Germans today are far less ad- 
dicted to metaphysical thinking than they formerly were; that they 
have become more practical; that they think—although they natu- 
rally do not always talk—in the framework of political and social 
realities instead of daring nationalist dreams. The Socialist leader 
Ollenhauer sharply rejected any popular-front policy, and insisted 
that there is an unbridgeable gulf between a free parliamentary 
democracy and the Communist dictatorship called a “people’s 
democracy” in the German Democratic Republic. He repeated 
that the problem of German unification could not be solved by 
negotiations between Bonn and Pankow. He appeared to believe 
it important for the future of Germany that the German Federal 
Republic should be regarded, not as a provisional regime on a par 
with the Communist dominated Eastern regime, but as the free 
German state, the nucleus and model for the future, which has to 
fulfill a twofold task—to preserve its own liberty and finally to 
regain liberty for the Soviet zone. 

When this moderate attitude failed to end Adenauer’s leader- 
ship in the national election of September 1957, the Social Demo- 
crats in 1958 once more affirmed German nationalist ideas with 
respect to two issues—German unity and the equipment of the 
German armed forces with tactical nuclear weapons. 


German Rearmament 

Immediately after World War II the victorious allies were 
determined, in the case of Germany as in the case of Japan, to 
prevent the rearmament of the two defeated nations. The Ger- 
mans accepted the Allied point of view. This was in contrast to 
their attitude after World War I, when most Germans were eager 
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for the restoration of their country’s armed power. Their love of 
uniforms and of the spirit and paraphernalia of militarism sur- 
vived the defeat of 1918. It even became more ardent than ever, 
because the Germans did not believe they had suffered a defeat, 
nor did they accept it. After 1945, however, most Germans, espe- 
cially the youth, including the veterans of World War II, rejected 
their former adoration of the army and opposed rearmament. 

But when the Korean war broke out in 1950 the United States 
changed its attitude toward rearmament in both Germany and 
Japan. It was originally expected that the Federal Republic would 
have an armed force of 500,000 men by the end of 1957 and would 
contribute 12 divisions to the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

Reality proved different from expectations. German rearma- 
ment was a very slow, closely supervised and democratically con- 
trolled process. It was only on July 7, 1956 that Parliament 
accepted the principle of military service by 270 votes to 160 
after long and heated discussion. The Social Democrats formed 
the core of the Opposition. Their speeches were generally on 
a very high level. In his concluding words the speaker of the 
house tried to express what both parties, those who had accepted 
and those who had rejected the bill, had in common: “It must 
never happen again that the world fears us or distrusts us. If the 
world does not love us, it should at least respect us and it should 
trust the new Germany.” Every precaution was taken to insure 
that the new army would be under civilian control and imbued 
with a democratic civic spirit. With this in view the army per- 
sonnel was carefully screened, and special training courses in 
democracy were provided for officers and men. 


Germans in NATO Forces 

As a sign of Germany’s integration with NATO, Lieutenant 
General Hans Speidel of the German army was appointed on 
February 7, 1957 as commander in chief of its ground forces in 
Central Europe, directly under the French General Jean-Etienne 
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Valuy, commander of all North Atlantic forces in Central Europe. 
It was symbolic of the new Western cooperation that the former 
German deputy commander in France in World War II now com- 
manded German, United States, British, French, Canadian, 
Belgian and Dutch troops, under a French general as his imme- 
diate superior and under the over-all command of a United States 
general. The fact expressed not only Western unity in defense of 
the non-Communist world but also the growing importance of 
Germany as a reservoir of man power to strengthen the NATO 
forces. 

In 1957 in the Bundestag, Franz Joseph Strauss, head of the 
German Defense Ministry, mentioned a substantial reduction of 
the goals set for the armed forces. The original figure of 500,000 
men under arms in the three branches of the services—the army, 
the navy and the air force—was now to be reduced to 350,000 men 
to be achieved by 1961. Not until June 1958 did the German air 
force begin to take shape. On June 7 four fighter bombers of the 
German air force took part for the first time in a NATO air 
defense exercise. In the middle of 1958 the German air force had 
only two under-strength squadrons of combat aircraft. Although 
the German air force was created on paper more than two years 
ago, qualified observers consider that it will not be a major factor 
in the Allied defense plan before 1964. 

The defense budget of the Federal Republic for the fiscal year 
starting April 1, 1957 amounted to $2.14 billion, or about 26.7 
percent of the total national budget. This sum included Bonn’s 
payment to the NATO allies for the maintenance of their forces 


in Germany. 


The Nuclear Arms Debate 

Then in 1957 NATO plans for the defense of free Europe 
assumed a new shape which was of great and immediate im- 
portance to German politics. To compensate for their numerical 
inferiority, NATO’s ground forces were to be trained in the use 
of nuclear weapons. The military authorities were to study the 
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most effective balance between the latest weapons and conven- 
tional armaments. The United States was committed to supply 
tactical nuclear support to the ground forces. Thus in 1958 the 
question of nuclear equipment for the German armed forces 
assumed central importance as an issue in the struggle of the 
Social Democratic opposition against the Adenauer government. 

On March 11, 1958 leading newspapers announced the opening 
of a national campaign against the installation of American 
missile bases in Germany and against the introduction of tactical 
atomic weapons for the German armed forces. Many German 
Protestant Church leaders, eminent atomic scientists and other 
intellectuals supported this campaign, with Social Democratic 
party members in the vanguard. On March 20 the Bundestag 
opened a debate on foreign policy in which Dr. Adenauer stated 
that the collective security system as exemplified by NATO is the 
most effective countermeasure against a possible Soviet threat. 
Failing a general agreement on controlled disarmament that 
would relax tensions and help bring about German reunification, 
he said, the Federal Republic had no choice but to implement 
NATO military recommendations. 

A heated debate followed, which was broadcast to the nation. 
The government contended that its duty was to provide for the 
liberty and security of the 51.5 million Germans in the Federal 
Republic and to do nothing that could weaken the defensive 
strength of the West. It would be impossible to have some—the ¥ 
non-German—NATO divisions equipped with nuclear weapons | 
and the German divisions without them. Such a situation would |} 
increase the risk of concentrated attack on the German divisions 
and lower their morale. 

The Social Democrats and the Free Democrats opposed the 
government. Their arguments were in many respects similar to 
those expressed against nuclear weapons outside Germany. In 
addition, the Opposition maintained that nuclear weapons for 
the German army and, generally, an atomic armament race in 
Central Europe would seriously sharpen international tension. 
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Under these circumstances the Social Democrats called for a 
renunciation of atomic weapons and for greater efforts to reach 
an agreement with the U.S.S.R. about a German peace treaty and 
German unification. The government-sponsored measure on 
nuclear weapons passed the Bundestag on March 25 by a show of 
hands vote. The resolution stated that the federal forces would be 
armed with the “most modern weapons,” unless there was an 
agreement on general disarmament. The leadership of the 
Socialist party and of the German Federation of Trade Unions 
vaguely threatened a general protest strike or great unified protest 
demonstrations, but the workers on the whole showed little in- 
clination to carry out these threats. 


‘Campaign Against Atom Death’ 

As a result, the Social Democrats started what they called a 
“campaign against atom death,” in the hope of canceling the 
decision of the Parliament. They proposed to submit the question 
of nuclear armaments to a plebiscite or popular referendum. Such 
a referendum is not provided for in the German constitution and 
could be held only if the constitution were amended by a two- 
third majority of the Bundestag. In view of the frequent use and 
abuse of the plebiscite by dictatorships, many Germans were con- 
vinced that such a referendum would have dangerous conse- 
quences for the orderly development of the still young German 
democracy. It would set a precedent which could be subsequently 
used for other and more dangerous purposes. 

When the Social Democrats saw no chance of having the 
Bundestag approve a plebiscite, they turned to some Lander and 
some cities where they commanded majorities and formed the 
local administration. The Lander of Hamburg and Bremen, as 
well as three municipalities in the Land of Hesse, planned refer- 
endums. The Federal government brought the question of the 
constitutionality of these plebiscites before the Federal Consti- 
tutional Court, since it felt that the atomic armament of the 
‘defense forces was a federal matter. On June 13, the Bundestag 
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rejected the Social Democratic bill calling for a national referen- 
dum on nuclear arms for the Federal army by 215 to 123 votes, 
with two abstentions. And on July 30 the Federal Constitutional 
Court upheld the Federal government on the question of the 
referendums and declared them unconstitutional. 


Dispute About Disengagement 


The Social Democrats’ agitation “against atom death” was not 
directed so much against death by atomic weapons, which every- 
one of course opposes, but overtly or by implication against 
Germany’s integration with the West and against its membership 
in NATO. Opposition to NATO seems to be supported less by the 
workers than by many German intellectuals who, like other 
spokesmen in the Western world, favor “disengagement.” Advo- 
cates of disengagement hope to lessen world tensions, and thereby 
pave the road toward progressive disarmament, by neutralizing 
Central Europe where the two atomic giants—the United States 
and the U.S.S.R.—face each other across the Elbe River. In their 
opinion, the chief objective of Western policy should be to remove 
Soviet forces from the territory which lies between the Elbe and 
the western frontier of the Soviet Union. This, they believe, would 
open up new chances for Germany’s unification and for a freer 
political development in Russia’s Eastern European satellites. 
Disengagement would imply that American forces eventually 
would leave West Germany and at a later date, with a lessening 
of tension and the progress of gradual disarmament, would leave 
Europe. At such a time NATO should and could also relieve 
West Germany of its duties within NATO. 

Critics of disengagement believe that the NATO system, with 
all its imperfections, offers more prospect of stability and peace 
than would the neutralization of Central Europe. Moreover, it 
is said, Russia’s attitude toward Hungary in 1956 and toward 
Yugoslavia in 1958 does not indicate a desire for relaxation of 
the Soviet grip on Central Europe. Nor, it is said, does Russia 
need to fear aggression by West Germany. The Germany of 1941 
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might have hoped to win a war against Russia. But Russia in 1958 
is no longer what it was in 1941. Germany, in the foreseeable 
future, whether armed or not, and whether armed with atomic 
weapons or conventional weapons, would be no match for the 
Soviet Union. 

Nor would the withdrawal of American forces from Europe, it is 
argued, increase the Continent’s security. Even if Soviet forces 
withdrew from Central Europe behind their own borders, their 
4 pressure would be infinitely greater than the protective power of 
United States forces withdrawn across the Atlantic Ocean. NATO 
would inevitably collapse, and this would threaten all that has so 
far been achieved since 1945 through the organization of supra- 
at national cooperation and of a common Western defense system. 
The security of democratic freedom, say opponents of disengage- 
ment, would suffer everywhere. Nationalism and isolationism 
FS 4 would gain. And nowhere is this prospect so fraught with dangers 

as in West Germany. 


The Opposition and the West 
| At its party congress in Stuttgart in May, the Social Democratic 


£ party for the time being opposed not only nuclear equipment for 
> ! Germany—a problem that allows of various solutions which partly 
a depend on purely technical questions—but also Germany’s close 
= cooperation and integration with the Western community. Some 


Germans have even gone so far as to replace the legend of the 
“stab in the back” which did so much to undermine German 
democracy after 1918 with a new legend, according to which the 
Adenauer regime was responsible for the division of Germany. 
They forget that the division of Germany today is not the fault 
of Adenauer nor was it brought about by American policies. It is 
the result of two acts of ruthless German aggression, first against 
Poland in 1939, when this important European _buffer-state 
which had separated Germany from the Soviet Union was 
savagely destroyed, and then against the Soviet Union itself 
in June 1941. These two acts of aggression brought Russian forces 
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deep into the heart of Europe and subjugated not only the 
Germans in the Soviet zone, but also Poles and Czechs, Hun- 
garians and Yugoslavs, to Communist tyranny. 

Some Germans claim that the Soviet Union offered in 1952 a 
united Germany on the basis of free elections, and that the 
German government rejected this offer. But the condition which 
the Russians regarded as essential for a united Germany was that 
it be a “democratic, peace-loving” Germany. These words accord- 
ing to the Russian definition mean a Germany which would be 
either Communist-directed or at least subservient to Moscow. 
The Soviet government also defines free elections as based on 
the prohibition of all “fascist” or ‘“‘antidemocratic’” parties. 
Moscow—understandably from its point of view—would like a 
united Germany to be a “people’s democracy,” preserving all the 
“achievements” of the German Democratic Republic. The Soviet 
government, however, knows that a large majority of the Germans 
will never pay such a price for German reunification. But it uses 
the legitimate German demand for unity to try to separate the 
Germans from the West. 


Germany as a Third Force? 


In the electoral campaign of 1957 Social Democratic posters 
proclaimed that Germany faces the alternative of being a bridge 
or a battlefield between East and West. Yet such an alternative 
appears unrealistic. There is as little possibility of a bridge 
between liberty and communism as there was between liberty 
and Nazism. Nor does the slogan that the unification of Germany 
is the precondition of European peace carry much conviction. 
This was not true in 1914 or in 1939. 

The Social Democrats preserve their antimilitary tradition 
and will in the future continue to be a stronghold against the 
revival of Prussian militarism. But on foreign policy they have 
reverted to the self-centered German nationalism of the 19th 
century, which at that time was fostered by German conservatives. 

Only the future will show whether the attitude of the Social 
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Democrats endangers Germany’s integration with the West. In 
the past decade Bonn has begun to overcome the West’s deep- 
seated distrust of the Germans, a distrust which was the result of 
German policy from the 1860's to the 1940's. It is probable that the 
Social Democratic party, once it has achieved its goal of sharing in 
the government, will prove faithful to the principles of the Federal 
Republic and of close cooperation with the West. 

For the time being, German reunification does not seem to be 
a matter of practical policy. But this does not mean that nothing 
could or should be done with regard to the Soviet-occupied zone. 
The Federal Republic must seek to improve living conditions in 
East Germany and to secure for its inhabitants greater freedom 
and more dignified human conditions. This is a long-range policy 
which, if pursued with vigilance and intelligence, may not only 
ease the lot of the East Germans but miay also ease German-Soviet 


relations. 
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The Future of 
German Democracy 


IN view OF GERMANY’S DEVELOPMENT during the past 150 years 
many non-Germans are skeptical about the future of German 
democracy. Much will depend on factors outside German control— 
on the general international situation and on world economic 
conditions. But there are new factors, too. Today the Western 
democracies are armed and united, which they were not 30 years 
ago. German nationalism and militarism have lost their virulence. 
Many Germans accept their country and their civilization as an 
integral part of the West. 


Survival of Nationalism 

It would be a mistake to conclude, however, that all traces of 
extreme nationalism or national socialism have disappeared. Many 
former members of the National Socialist party are in government 
service. Some of them have abandoned their former convictions 
and allegiance. Others—writers, professors and journalists—cling 
to the old nationalist concepts which characterized the Bis- 
marckian Reich and undermined the Weimar Republic. They do 
not often express openly sympathies for the Nazi party, but they 
find something good in its program or “idealism.” All of them 
resist wholehearted rapprochement with the West. They either 
insist on an independent German policy or are inclined to co- 
operate with Russia, not because of love of communism, but 
because of power politics and their fundamental rejection of 
Western democracy. Although these groups are not without in- 
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fluence, they are today less significant and less outspoken than 
similar groups had been after 1918. Moreover, the militant anti- 
democratic and anti-Western formations among the German 
youth which prepared the rise to power of National Socialism 
after 1918 have since 1945 been absent from the German scene. 


Remnants of Anti-Semitism 

The survival of extreme nationalism makes itself felt, not only 
in the spirit which proclaims the primacy of national unity above 
liberty, but also in the survival of anti-Semitism. Among the older 
generation there are still many who regard the Jews as the root of 
all evil. The case of a high-school teacher in Offenburg, a Dr. 
Zind, who was sentenced in April 1958 to a prison term of 12 
months because he had repeatedly declared that too few Jews 
were liquidated under the Nazi regime, drew attention to the 
persistence of such trends in Germany. Even more important is 
the fact that Dr. Zind proudly, as a “true and upright German,” 
avowed his Nazi faith before the court. Similarly, at a trial held 
at the end of May 1958 in Ulm against former members of the 
Nazi secret police for the murder of many thousands of victims, 
the defendants not only showed no repentance but boasted of 
their “patriotic merits.” 

Both the Federal government and the German churches are 
deeply concerned that there should be no revival of anti-Jewish 
feeling in Germany. The government has paid reparations both 
to individual survivors of the Nazi terror and to the State of 
Israel, amounting to approximately $1.84 billion to March 31, 
1958. Jewish religious and cultural life has been restored in 
Germany. A small number of German Jews have returned from 
exile and again play an important role in German universities and 
in the artistic and theatrical life of the country. Books by German 
authors of Jewish faith or descent, which were banned under the 
Nazis, have been republished. Many of these authors receive a 
wide and respectful hearing from a generation to which they had 
been unknown. Interest in Israel and in Jewish culture is strong 
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among many German intellectuals. One of the most highly re- 
spected authors in present-day Germany is Martin Buber, a 
leading Jewish philosopher and theologian who was forced in 
1938 to leave Germany and to go to Palestine. In the last few 
years his lectures in Germany, to which he has frequently returned 
since 1949, have attracted crowded audiences. 


Promise of Youth 


Much still remains to be done to broaden the basis of democracy 
in Germany and to root it deeply in the life of the people. Even 
today the social base from which the German leading class and the 
academic elite are being recruited is much too narrow. It is still 
rare that children of workers or of peasants attend universities. 
The Socialists can perform a great task by making social democ- 
racy and a more equalitarian society a reality in Germany. 

There are, however, many encouraging signs of a change in the 
moral climate of Germany, especially among the youth. Such 
Nazism as survives is found in the older generation. The Diary of 
Anne Frank made a tremendous impression in Germany and was 
one of the great successes of the 1957-58 season both in book form 
and on the stage. An Anne Frank cult developed among sections of 
the German youth. On June 12, 1957, her birthday, a memorial 
tablet was unveiled at the house in which she was born in the 
Ganghoferstrasse in Frankfurt am Main. 

The new temper of a nonnationalist Germany is more strongly 
represented among the German youth than among the older gen- 
eration. In 19th century Germany and in the Weimar Reich the 
academic youth was, as it has been in many Eastern European and 
Asian lands, the chief spokesman for a militant nationalism. The 
last years of the Nazi regime sobered German youth. They are less 
subject to sentimental reminiscence about the past than are many 
of their elders. In many of their ideas and attitudes they resemble 
the youth of the English-speaking countries. They have lost their 
former fanaticism, which was typical of young Germans 20 and 
30 years ago. 
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This political apathy is not without danger for the future. 
In 1957 Helmut Schelsky, professor of sociology in Hamburg, pub- 
lished a sociological study of the present German youth under the 
title, Die Skeptische Generation (The Skeptical Generation). He 
could as well have spoken of an indifferent or conformist genera- 
tion. The German youth seems to be primarily interested in 
security and in pleasure, in professional careers and in practical 
achievements. In this respect it resembles the present youths of 
other Western countries today. It is fundamentally nonpolitical 
and is indifferent to broader issues. One can hear the young often 
say that “politics corrupt the character” or “leave politics to the 
experts.” The Nazi past is largely unknown to the youth of today. 
The older generation does not like to discuss this past, nor are the 
young people eager to learn about it. The indifference of the 
young generation to nationalist slogans, to “idealist” appeals, to 
all kinds of “propaganda,” seems a safeguard against a revival 
of National Socialism or other radical doctrines. But their con- 
centration on purely private concerns may hinder the growth of 


democracy. 


Religious Revival 

There are, however, forces which operate to fill this spiritual 
and political vacuum. One of them is a revival of religious 
thought. Many of the students, both Catholic and Protestant, are 
much interested in religious issues. A recent questionnaire about 
personalities whom the German students regard as models and 
guides brought forth names like Albert Schweitzer, Romano 
Guardini and Martin Buber. Whenever Romano Guardini, a 
Catholic priest and professor in Munich, preaches in the Ludwigs- 
kirche near the university, the large church overflows with stu- 
dents. The same holds true whenever an eloquent Protestant 
theologian like Professor Helmut Thielicke preaches. The newly 
founded Evangelical Academies, of which the one in Loccum near 
Hanover is the most famous, have become centers of intellectual 
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are also drawn. 

The German Evangelical Church forms a common synod which 
embraces the regional churches in the Federal Republic and in the 
Soviet-occupied zone. The chairman of the synod’s council is Dr. 
Otto Dibelius, Bishop of Beilin-Brandenburg. His deputy is Dr. 
Hanns Lilje, Bishop of Hanover, who is also president of the 
World Lutheran Association. There are five Roman Catholic 
archbishoprics in the Federal Republic (Bamberg, Cologne, Frei- 
burg, Freising-Munich, Paderborn) and 18 bishoprics. The official 
representation of German Catholics is the bishops’ conference at 
Fulda under the chairmanship of Joseph Cardinal Frings, arch- 
bishop of Cologne. Among the religious orders, the Benedictines 
have played an important intellectual role for a long time. Both 
churches have tried in the last ten years to influence the workers’ 
and youth movements in Germany. The religious congresses, held 
by the Catholics since 1948 and by the Protestants since 1950, not 
only reflect the life of the churches but discuss all the burning 
questions of the day. 

The cultural life of Germany has not yet regained the vitality 
it had before the impact of National Socialism blighted cultural 
and spiritual freedom. The virtual elimination of the Jews from 
German artistic and scientific life has left deep traces, especially 
in cities like Frankfurt and Berlin. The work of reconstruction 
is slower in the cultural, than in the economic, field. It is easier 
to rebuild factories than to stimulate the creative life of the spirit. 
Yet there is no dearth of enterprise. Many books are printed in 
Germany again, and printed in handsome taste. The new Ameri- 
can way of publishing valuable books and classics in very inex- 
pensive editions has spread to Germany. Some of these books, 
which are sold in tens of thousands, have made it their task to 
inform and educate the younger German generation about the 
character and perils of National Socialism and of extreme 
nationalism in general and to help in the reinterpretation and 
re-evaluation of German history. 
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Educational Reconstruction 

In Germany, as in the United States and Switzerland, education 
and cultural matters are not the concern of the Federal govern- 
ment but of the individual Lander. This is one of the Western 
ways in which overcentralization and uniformity, which reached 
their peak under the Nazis, can be prevented. Diversity and 
spontaneous development will in the long run be stimulated by 
this decentralization of education. After 1945, partly under Allied 
influences, the official goal of education became the development 
of an independent personality and of public responsibility, respect 
for the convictions of others and a stress on both patriotism and 
cooperation between peoples. To an unprecedented degree Ger- 
man students and educators have been sent since 1948 on visits 
to Western countries, notably the United States. 

The Federal Republic, including West Berlin, has 18 univer- 
sities. Three of them—the Free University in Berlin and the uni- 
versities of Mainz and Saarbriicken—were founded after 1945. In 
addition there are eight technical institutes and a number of other 
specialized colleges. All of them enjoy academic self-administration 
under the supervision of the ministers of education of their re- 
spective Lander. 

University training in Germany, as in Europe in general, is by 
no means as widespread as in the United States. Nor have the 
German universities known anything comparable to college life 
in this country. But after 1945 students’ residences and clubs were 
built, partly on the American model, to provide the foundations 
for a common social life among the students. The students also 
elect their representatives to a committee called Allgemeiner 
Studentenausschuss (ASTA), which acts as their spokesman to the 
academic authorities. A long debate preceded the reintroduction 
of the traditional conservative student fraternities called “corps,” 
which had been prohibited under the Nazis. In the universities of 
the smaller towns like Géttingen, Marburg and Tiibingen these 
corps have again become an influential factor in student life. Their 
alte Herren or alumni often adhere to obsolete social concepts. In 
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the large cities—Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt—they play only a 
minor role. 

In the universities the years of the Nazi regime have left their 
mark. There are not enough trained scholars in the age groups of 
the 40’s or 50’s to take positions of leadership. Many of the chairs 
of full professors are unfilled and have remained so for some time. 
The number of professors in German universities has been tradi- 
tionally very small, and these few professors have now to cope 
with a rapidly growing student body. Popular professors often 
have 600 to 800 students in their classes and up to 100 students 
in their advanced seminars. The barriers between teachers and 
students have always been almost unsurpassable at the German 
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universities. But present conditions do not allow a democratization 
of the professor-student relationship, even if some professors 
should desire it. 


Press and Radio 

German newspapers play an important role in the formation of 
public opinion. None of the present newspapers have achieved a 
world reputation comparable to that which some of the German 
organs enjoyed before 1933. However, the more important German 
newspapers are today free of the extreme nationalism and the bit- 
ter resentment against the victorious allies which characterized 
most German newspapers after 1918. The information they present 
about the world is on the whole objective and their tone moderate. 

As everywhere else in the Western world, the press has lost its 
former monopoly in the information of the public. It is being 
assisted or replaced in that field by radio and television. The latter 
is only in its infancy, but broadcasting is widely developed and its 
general level of discussion and information is high. West Germany 
has seven broadcasting corporations, each one covering a region, 
and an important transmitter, known as Radio Free Berlin, which 
broadcasts from West Berlin to the Soviet-occupied zone. These 
corporations are organized in such a way as to guarantee their 
independence and neutrality and to give the public representa- 
tion on broadcasting and administrative councils. Successful 
attempts have been made to establish genuine contact with the 
listeners. There is little advertising on German radio. Broadcasting 
is mainly financed by small fees charged monthly to each radio 
owner. 


Conclusion 

Ten years ago, in 1948, the world felt uncertain about the 
political and economic future of Germany. And the future of 
Germany as a whole is still uncertain today. When and how the 
two parts of Germany—the German Federal Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic—will be united, nobody can foresee. 
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But West Germany, by far the larger part of the nation, has in 
close cooperation with the West achieved a degree of political 
stability and economic prosperity which could not have been 
predicted ten years ago. It would be a mistake to regard the 
Federal Republic as a purely provisional state. True, its future 
frontiers are not yet determined, and it regards itself as a prepa- 
ration for a “united” nation. But its constitution and _ its 
Western orientation should serve as the framework of any future 
united Germany. It is to be hoped that the German political 
leaders who follow Dr. Adenauer will keep firmly in mind the 
disasters that Germany’s previous rejection of its ties with the 
West has brought on the country, on Europe and on Western 
civilization, and will not once more follow the will-o’-the-wisp of 
a self-centered excessive nationalism. 
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Talking It 
Over 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Germany's Historical Heritage 

To what extent were the events of 1945 the outcome of recent 
German history? 

To what extent and in what respects have the events of 1945 
changed Prussia’s position in Germany? 
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What were the effects of Germany’s central position in Europe 
on its political and ideological development and alignment? 

How and why did Germany under Bismarck and under the 
Weimar regime try to play off the West against Russia and Russia 
against the West? 


READING REFERENCES 


Barraclough, Geoffrey, The Origins of Modern Germany, 2nd. rev. ed. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1948. 

Kohn, Hans, German History: Some New German Views. Boston, Beacon Press, 1954. 

Pinson, Koppel S., Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1954. 

Taylor, A. J., The Course of German History. New York, Coward, 1946. 


2. Germany Under Four-Power Occupation 


What was the situation in Germany at the end of World War II? 

How did the victorious powers treat the former German empire 
and divide it for purposes of occupation? 

What was the relationship among the occupying powers? 


READING REFERENCES 


Clay, Lucius D., Decision in Germany. New York, Doubleday, 1950. 
Jackson, Robert H., The Case Against the Nazi War Criminals. New York. Knopf, 


Litchfield, Edward H., Governing Postwar Germany. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University 
Press, 1953. 

Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, issued by the office of the United States Chief of 
Counsel for Prosecution on Axis Criminality, 8 Vols. Washington, D.C., United 
States Government Printing Office, 1946. 

Report of Robert H. Jackson, United States Representative to The International Con- 
ference on Military Trials, London 1945. Washington, D.C., United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, February 1949. 

Taylor, Telford, March of Conquest: Wehrmacht in Third Reich. New York, Simon 
& Schuster, 1958. 

Zink, Harold, The U.S. in Germany 1944-55. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1957. 


3. The Division of Germany 


How did the present partition of Germany come about? Which 
territories were separated from Germany and placed under Soviet 
and Polish administration? Why did this happen? 

How did the division between the zones occupied by the West- 
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ern allies and that occupied by the Soviet Union widen? What was 
the effect of the cold war on Germany? 

How did it happen that the Soviet army penetrated into Central 
Europe? Who was responsible for this? What has been the fate of 
Berlin in a divided Germany? 


READING REFERENCES 


Davison, Walter Phillips, The Berlin Blockade. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1958 

Keplicz, Klemens, “Poland and the Two Germanys.” New Statesman (London), 
August 3, 1957. 

Wiskemann, Elizabeth, Germany's Eastern Neighbors: Problems Relating to the Oder- 
Neisse Line and the Czech Frontier Regions. London, Oxford University Press, 
1956. 


4. The Emergence of the German Federal Republic 


How did it happen that the German Federal Republic was 
established as a sovereign state in Western Germany? What were 
the steps taken to insure its democratic foundation? 

How is the federal structure of the new Germany secured for 
the future? What does it mean in the light of German history that 
the center of German gravity has been transferred again to the 
Western lands of Germany and that the capital has been shifted 
from Berlin to Bonn? 

How has the occupation of Germany by Allied troops been 
affected by the establishment of the Federal Republic? What 
settlement was made regarding the Saar region after 1945? How 
does it express the new relationship between Germany and France? 


READING REFERENCES 
Hiscocks, Richard, Democracy in Western Germany. Toronto, Canada, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 
Thayer, Charles W., The Unquiet Germans. New York, Harper, 1957. 
5. Germany in Europe 
How much has the German Federal Republic participated in 
the efforts to unify and integrate free Europe?’ 
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What is the relationship between Germany and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? 


READING REFERENCES 

Bathurst, M. E., and Simpson, J. L., Germany and the North Atlantic Community. 
New York, Praeger, 1956. 

Haines, C. Grove, ed., European Integration. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 

Moore, Ben T., NATO and the Future of Europe. New York, Harpers for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1958. 

Zurcher, Arnold J., The Struggle to Unite Europe 1940-1958. New York, New York 
University Press, 1958. 

6. German Parties and Politics 

What are the main political parties in West Germany? How 
important is the influence of the Communist and extreme na- 
tionalist parties? 

What are the reasons for the new German political democratic 
stability? How does the situation today compare with that in the 
Weimar Republic? 

What are the differences between the Christian Democratic 
Union and the Social Democratic party? How far are their posi- 
tions influenced by their leading personalities? Do they reflect 
real issues, or are they the outcome of the political struggle 
between administration and Opposition? 

READING REFERENCES 

Alexander, Edgar, Adenauer and the New Germany: the Chancellor of the Van- 
quished. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1957. 

Conant, James Bryant, Germany and Freedom: A Personal Appraisal. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958. 

Speier, Hans and Davison, W. Phillips, eds., West German Leadership and Foreign 
Policies. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1957. 

7. The Armament of Germany 

What were the motives which brought about the rearmament of 
Germany after 1950? Why did the United States government 
change its attitude on German rearmament? 

What was the German attitude toward rearmament? What role 
do pacifism and nationalism play in the rejection of German 
armament? What is the attitude of the German Social Democrats 


and what are the causes responsible for this attitude? 
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Why has the problem of the equipment of the German army 
with nuclear weapons revived the debate about German rearma- 
ment and Germany’s role as a member of the Western community 
of nations? Why has discussion of “disengagement” in Central 
Europe aroused such interest in Germany? 


READING REFERENCES 


Acheson, Dean, Power and Diplomacy. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1958. 

Bretscher, Willy, “The Case for Conventional Armament,” Ordis. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Winter 1958. 

Finletter, Thomas K., Foreign Policy: The Next Phase. New York, Harper, 1958. 

Gaitskell, Hugh, “Disengagement: Why? How?” Foreign Affairs, July 1958. 

Kennan, George F., Russia, the Atom and the West. New York, Harper, 1957. 

Kissinger, Henry A., Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. New York, Harper, 1957. 

Speier, Hans, German Rearmament and Atomic War: The Views of German Military 
and Political Leaders. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1957. 


8. Germany’s Economic Recovery 


What conditions made possible the rapid economic recovery of 
the country and the hopeful outlook for its economic future? 
What are the guiding principles of German economic policy? 

How has Germany become again the leading European country 
in heavy industry? What role does export trade play in the Ger- 
man economy? What are the relations between labor and manage- 
ment in German industry today? 


READING REFERENCES 


Economic Conditions in the Federal Republic of Germany. Paris, The Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, October 1957. 

Erhard, Ludwig, ‘“Germany’s Economic Goals,” Foreign Affairs, July 1958. 

, Prosperity Through Competition, trans. and ed. by Edith Temple Roberts 

and John B. Wood. New York, Praeger, 1958. 

Wallich, Henry C., Mainsprings of the German Revival. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1955. 

Wightman, David, Economic Co-operation in Europe: A Study of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. New York, Praeger, 1956. 


Visual Aids* 


Castles in the Clouds. Produced in 1956 by Lufthansa Airlines. 28 min. color. Free 
rental. A travelogue of Germany, including visits to major cities and rural areas. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs. 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Germany, Key to Europe. Produced in 1953 by the National Film Board of Canada. 


21 min. Rental from the National Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. A report on the German problem showing how events since World 
War II have made of this divided nation an arena of conflict between two 
ideologies. The film brings into focus the march of events that followed the 
country’s collapse and its military occupation. The political maneuvers of the 
Soviet bloc to build a satellite state, in opposition to the wish of the Western 
powers for a unified, democratic Germany, are seen as major factors in the 
struggle. The film touches on the implications for Europe and the Western world 
of West Germany’s rapid economic recovery. 

Germany Today. Produced in 1953 by March of Time. 25 min. Rental, $4.00. Depicts 
the industrial and reconstruction programs of West Germany today. 

Introducing Germany. Produced in 1956 by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Approx. 20 min. Rental. $4.00. Deals with West Germany as part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, covering its cultural aspects, industrial develop- 
ments, strategic and political situation and the basic formation of its government. 

Revolt in Berlin. Filmed by German newsreel photographers in 1953. 8 min. Rental, 
$1.00 from Workers Education Bureau (AFL-CIO), 1625 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Scenes of the striking workers of East Berlin on June 17, 
1953 as they burn police records, pull down the Russian flag and shout defiance 
at their Communist oppressors. 

The European Community and Germany. Produced in 1958 by the World Affairs 

Center for the United States and the Metropolitan Educational Television Assn. 

29 min. Rental, $8.00; purchase, $80.00. Discussion of Germany’s position 

vis-a-vis Western Europe and the Soviet Union, with emphasis on the problems 

of unification, rearmament, neutralization. Participants: Dr. Saul K. Padover, 
former dean of and now professor in the Graduate Faculty of the School of 

Politics, New School for Social Research; John Scott, Time, Inc.; Theodore 

Kaghan, New York Post. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 209%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 309%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th St. 208 Michigan Theater Bldg. 404 First National Bank Bldg. 
New York City 17 Ann Arbor, Michigan Denver, Colorado 


421 Powell St. Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Headline Series No. 


Science and Foreign Policy 130 
i Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy? 129 
; Antarctica in World Affairs 128 
{ U.S. Foreign Policy and Public 
q Opinion aw 
7 ‘Great Decisions .. . 1958' What | 
# Should U.S. Do in a Changing World? 126 
| The New United Nations 125 
¥ What Future for Europe? 124 | 
}, Middle East in Turmoil 123 
‘j New Era in Eastern Europe? 122 
| The Population Explosion 120 
Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 119 
| Mainsprings of World Politics 118 
The Many Uses of the Atom 117 
| U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 116 
| Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares? 113 
| Russia After Stalin Hl 
| New Nations of Southeast Asia 110 
Our Stake in World Trade 106 
| India Since Independence 105 
| ... and many other titles 
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In the next issue 


... 1959 


Reshaping Foreign 
Policy Amid Revolutions 


by a group of experts 
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